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PREFACE 


The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  makes  annual  estimates  of  the 
total  man-hours  of  labor  used  in  farming  in  the  nine  geographic  divisions 


and  in  the  United  States.  1/    Comparable  data  have  also  been  developed  for 


each  State  for  2  years 0  2/    These  estimates  are  made  by  applying  average 


man-hours  per  acre  or  per  head  to  the  official  estimates  of  acres  of  crops 
and  numbers  of  livestocka    Man-hours  per  acre  or  per  head  vary  from  year 
to  year,  depending  on  yields,  degree  of  mechanization,  and  other  factors « 
The  labor  rates  per  acre  and  per  head  are  not  the  result  of  special  surveys 0 
They  are  estimates  based  on  secondary  sources  such  as  farm-management  re- 
ports, studies  of  costs  of  production,  and  analyses  of  changes  in  farm 
practices  and  mechanization,,    These  sources  provided  considerable  data  for 
some  enterprises  and  areas  and  a  great  deal  less  for  others. 

The  survey  upon  which  this  report  is  based  was  undertaken  to  provide 
current  data  as  an  aid  in  keeping  these  series  up  to  date-,    It  was  con- 
ducted in  four  States t    Idaho,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  and  Pennsylvania,,  Pub- 
lications presenting  the  results  of  the  survey  in  Idaho,  Indiana,  and 
Pennsylvania  are  available e  3/ 


1/  See  Gains  in  Productivity  of  Farm  Labor,  Uc  S„  Dept0  Agr0  Tech.  Bui. 
1020,  1950, 

2/  See  Labor  Requirements  for  Crops  and  Livestock,  Ue  S0  Bur  „  Agr,  Econ,, 
F,  Mo  U0,  19^3  (Processed)  and  Farm  Labor  Requirements  in  the  United  States, 
1939  and  19iih,  U.  S,  Bur0  Agr,  Econ,,  F0M,  59*  19k7  (Processed), 

3/  See  Labor  and  Power  Used  for  Farm  Enterprises,  Idaho,  1950,  U,  S0 
Bur«  Agr,  Econ,,  F0M,  95,  1952  (Processed),  Labor  and  Power  Used  for  Farm 
Enterprises,  Indiana,  1950,    Uc  S.  Bur0  Agr.  Econ0,  F0M0  100,  1952 
(Processed),  and  Labor  and  Power  Used  for  Farm  Enterprises,  Pennsylvania, 
1950o  Uc  S0  Bur,  Agr,  Econ.,  F,M.  102,  1953  (Processed) <> 
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HOW  THE  SURVEY  WAS  CONDUCTED 

A  "locality"  type  of  questionnaire.,  in  which  each  farmer  was  asked  to 
answer  for  his  locality  rather  than  for  his  particular  farm,  was  used  in  the 
survey  upon  which  this  report  is  based*,    This  approach  was  used  to  obtain  a 
wider  coverage  of  areas  and  enterprises  with  a  given  quantity  of  research 
resources o 

As  indicated  on  the  map  on  the  following  page,  sampling  was  done  by 
type-of -farming  areas c    A  representative  county  was  selected  within  each  area0 
More  than  one  was  selected  in  some  areas,  primarily  because  some  crops  are 
grown  extensively  in  part  of  an  area  onlye    In  the  Brown  Loam  area,  for  ex- 
ample, production  of  vegetable  crops  occurs  principally  in  Copiah  County  while 
the  other  crops  are  more  widely  distributed  in  the  area.    Obtaining  records  in 
more  than  one  county  per  area  has  -tile  additional  advantage  of  more  widely  dis- 
tributing the  records  for  enterprises  important  in  all  parts  of  an  area0  To 
simplify  the  discussion,  the  names  of  the  type -of -farming  areas  are  shortened 
in  the  text  to  Delta,  Brown  Loam,  Clay  Hills,  Northeast  Prairie,  Coastal 
Plains,  and  Gulf  Coast, 


1/  Now  with  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture 0 
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In  selecting  farmers  to  interview  within  each  sample  county,  per- 
sons living  in  the  county  were  asked  to  prepare  lists  of  "well-informed 
farmers"  who  would  represent  the  entire  range  in  size  of  crop  and  live- 
stock enterprises  and  location  within  the  county.    Those  who  prepared 
lists  in  the  various  counties  included  county  extension  agents ,  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration  committeemen,,  other  representatives  of 
the  United  states  Department  of  Agriculture,  dealers  in  farm  supplies, 
and  representatives  of  companies  that  process  farm  products  such  as  milk 
and  vegetables*    So  far  as  possible,  farmers  living  in  each  part  of  the 
county  whose  names  appeared  on  these  independent  lists  the  greater  number 
c-f  times  were  interviewed, 

THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  questionnaire  was  composed  of  three  records:  labor  requirements 
for  crops,  for  livestock,  and  for  farm  maintenance.    Completed  records 
were  obtained  from  farmers  in  a  number  of  combinations  and  not  necessarily 
one  of  each  from  every  farmer  interviewed. 

Each  farmer  from  whom  a  crop  record  was  obtained  was  asked  to  indi- 
cate the  operations  performed  in  his  locality  in  growing,  harvesting,  and 
marketing  one  or  more  of  the  crops  he  had  grown  for  several  years;  and  for 
each  operation,  the  proportion  of  the  acreage  done  with  each  kind  and  size 
of  power  unit  and  mac  nine  and  the  hours  used  per  acre.    He  was  asked  to 
supply  the  average  yield  in  his  locality  in  the  last  few  years P    For  cer- 
tain crops  other  porJ inent  information  was  requested,  such  as  the  average 
number  of  pecan  tree.;  per  acre. 

For  livestock,  each  farmer  was  asked  to  give  the  number  of  each 
kind  on  his  farm,  an  i  to  estimate  for  a  comparable  size  of  herd  or  flock 
in  his  locality  the  average  amount  of  time  spent  during  each  season  in 
doing  daily  chores  s  id  other  livestock  jobs,    He  was  asked  also  to  give 
his  estimate  of  average  production  items,  such  as  milk  per  cow,  eggs  per 
hen,  and  selling  weights  of  meat  animals 0    For  farm  maintenance,  each 
farmer  was  asked  to  estimate  the  average  time  spent  per  year  on  each  of 
several  farm-maintenance  jobs  on  farms  in  his  locality  that  were  similar 
to  his  both  in  size  and  in  other  respects.    Farm-maintenance  work  includes 
a  number  of  different  jobs  such  as  machinery  repair;  construction  and 
maintenance*  of  buildings,  fences,  and  drainage  structures;  soil  conserva- 
tion work  that  is  not  a  part  of  a  regular  crop  operation;  work  on  forests 
and  permanent  pastures;  and  +.lme  for  business  trips,  other  farm  business, 
and  miscellaneous  jobs, 

AF PRAT SAL  OF  SURVEY  METHOD 

This  locality  survey  wis  set  up  on  the  assumption  that  even  though 
farming  methods  change  rapid!; ?f  alert  .farmers  keep  abreast  of  lecal  changes, 
Thsy  know  the  kinds  and  sizes  of  power  uni-ts  used  by  their  neighbors  in 
crop  production.    They  know  t  >.e  kind  and  number  of  operations  usually  per- 
formed and  the  amount  of  time  each  takes.    Consequently,  when  farmers  are 
questioned  systematically  reg  .rding  time  requirements  for  crop  production 
in  their  localities,  as  they  f/ere  in  this  survey,  a  moderate  number  of 
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records  yield  averages  that  will  not  differ  greatly  from  those  derived 
from  individual  farm  questionnaires.    Comparison  of  information  obtained 
in  this  survey  and  those  collected  with  individual  farm  questionnaires 
lends  credence  to  this  assumption 0  1/ 

For  several  reasons,  many  farmers  find  it  difficult  to  report 
accurately  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  the  different  livestock  enter- 
prises.   It  is  more  difficult  for  them  to  report  time  spent  on  livestock 
than  on  crops,  particularly  when  it  is  requested  on  a  locality  basis. 
Opportunity  to  observe  time  for  livestock  chores  on  neighboring  farms  is 
much  less  than  for  crops. 

Frequently,  parts  of  the  chore  work  for  a  certain  kind  of  live- 
stock are  done  by  different  persons;  children  often  do  part  of  them.  The 
division  of  work  among  the  different  persons  may  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
extent  of  physical  strength  or  skill  demanded  by  different  ;]obs  „  Even 
with  only  one  person  concerned,  the  flow  of  chore  work  on  many  farms  is  by 
kind  of  job  rather  than  by  type  of  livestock,,    For  example,  the  feeding  of 
several  types  of  livestock  may  be  done  as  an  uninterrupted  task  rather 
than  doling  continuously  all  the  chore  work  on  one  type  of  livestock.  These 
things,  however,  affect  similarly,  data  given  by  farmers  regardless  of 
whether  they  report  for  individual  farms  or  for  localities. 

Similar  problems  are  encountered  in  the  collect ion  of  data  regard- 
ing time  spent  performing  farm-maintenance  .jobs  as  in  the  collection  of 
data  on  labor  requirements  for  livestock*    Farm-maintenance  work  also  is 
done  intermittently  and  farmers  find  it  hard  to  think  in  terms  of  total 
time  spent  on  the  various  jobs. 

In  any  survey,  responses  to  any  question  that  requires-  a  numerical 
answer  vary  considerably.    In  this  survey,  there  appeared  to  be  more  than 
the  usual  proportion  of  high  answers  to  questions  concerning  yields  of 
some  crops  and  some  livestock  production  items.    The  high  responses  may 
have  resulted  from  several  causes,  but  one  reason  may  have  been  that  esti- 
mates were  requested  that  would  represent  an  average  for  more  than  one 
year.    Farmers  probably  tend  to  think  of  yields  received,  in  the  more  fav- 
orable years  as  being  close  to  rather  than  above  the  average.    Data  from 
the  Census,  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  and  other  sources  facilitated 
thorough  checking  and  editing  of  records  received  in  this  survey t 

LABOR  AND  POKIER  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CROPS 

In  this  survey  requirements  were  obtained  for  16  crops e    Data  for 
these  crops  are  presented  in  tables  1  to  11,    The  number  of  type -of -fam- 
ing areas  in  which  data  for  each  crop  were  obtained  va.rj.ed  from  four  for 
corn  to  only  one  for  several.    Information  on  cotton,  the  chief  crop  in 
the  State,  was  omitted  because  considerable  current  data  concerning  re- 
quirements and  practices  used  in  producing  it  are  available  from  other 
studies 0  2/    Average  man-  and  power -hours  per  acre  are  shown  to  the  nearest 
hundredth  of  an  hour  even  though  that  degree  of  accuracy  does  not  exist  in 
the  data,,    This  was  done  to  prevent  the  tine  for  some  operations  from 

17  For  such  comparisons  see  the  publications  for  Idaho  and  Indiana  based 
on  this  survey  which  are  listed.  In  footnote  3  of  the  preface, 

2/  Mississippi  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  M,  R.  Mo,  2  to  No, 
December,  1950, 
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dropping  out  of  the  average  for  the  total  acreage.    An  alternative  would 
have  been  to  do  wore  rounding  and  footnoting. 

Corn 

Corn  is  the  principal  feed  grain  grown  in  Mississippi.    It  is  ex- 
ceeded -in  acreage  and  total  man-hour  requirements  only  by  cotton 0  Corn 
usually  occupies  more  than  a  third  of  the  State's  acreage  of  harvested 
crops.    The  acreage  of  corn  in  the  State  fluctuates  to  some  extent  with 
changes  in  acreage  of  cotton,  and  areas  best  suited  to  production  of  cot- 
ton generally  have  the  smallest  proportion  of  cropland  in  corn.    Also.,  in 
areas  such  as  the  Delta,  corn  is  usually  grown  on  poorer  soils  than  cotton. 

Man-hours  per  acre  for  pre harvest  work  on  corn  were  I6J1  in  the 
Coastal  Plains  area,  17.1  in  the  Delta  area,  20.0  in  the  Brown  Loam  area, 
and  22.5  in  the  Clay  Hills  area  (table  l).    Preharvest  operations  were 
almost  completely  mechanized  in  the  Delta.    This  was  also  true  for  the 
Coastal  Plains  area,  while  in  the  Brown  Loam  and  Clay  Hills  areas  a  larger 
share  of  these  operations  was  performed  with  workstock.    Hoeing  corn 
accounted  for  about  70  percent  of  the  man-hour  requirements  for  preharvest 
work  in  the  Delta,  while  from  30  to  JUO  percent  of  the  time  was  spent  for 
this  operation  in  each  of  the  other  areas. 

Man-hours  per  acre  for  harvest  ranged  from  6*3  in  the  Delta  to  7e7 
in  the  Brown  Loan  area.    Yields  for  these  two  areas,  respectively,  were 
30  and  26  bushels  per  acre.    In  the  Delta  area  3h  percent  of  the  crop  was 
harvested  by  machine  but  in  the  Brown  Loam  area  only  7  percent  was  har- 
vested by  this  method.    All  of  the  corn  was  harvested  by  hand  in  the  Clay 
Hills  and  Coastal  Plains.    In  both  the  Delta  and  Brown  Loam  areas  only  h7 
percent  as  many  man-hours  were  required  for  machine  harvesting  as  were 
required  for  hand  harvesting. 

Total  man-hours  per  acre  ranged  from  23 *h  in'  the  Delta  to  29.8  in 
the  Clay  Hills  area.    The  number  of  man-hours  per  acre  was  low  in  the 
Delta  area  because  of  more  mechanization  in  both  preharvest  and  harvest 
operations 0    The  number  was  high  in  the  Clay  Hills  and  Brown  Loam  areas 
because  of  less  mechanization  and  because  of  more' times  over  for  most  of 
the  preharvest  operations.    Total  tractor-hours  ranged  from  1,5  in  the 
Clay  Hills  area  to  S»h  in  the  Delta  area,  and  total  horse-hours  per  acre 
from  3 «U  in  the  Delta  to  28.1  in  the  Clay  Hills  area.    In  the  Delta  area, 
use  of  horses  was  limited  to  hauling  the  corn  picked  by  hand.  Motor 
trucks  were  used  only  in  areas  in  which  mechanical  harvesting  was  done — 
the  Delta  and  Brown  Loam  areas.    An  average  of  less  than  one-fourth  hour 
of  truck  use  per  acre  was  reported  for  each  of  these  areas,' 

Oats 

Oats  for  grain  is  a  minor  crop  in  Mississippi.    It  occupies  about 
3  percent  of  the  land  in  harvested  crops,    A  good  deal  of  the  crop  is  cut 
for  hay  or  cut  and  fed  unthreshed,  but  labor  and  power  requirements  for 
these  uses  of  oats  were  not  included  in  the  survey. 
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Preharvest  operations  and  man-hour  requirements  were  similar  for 
the  two  areas  in  which  records  were  obtained  (table  2),    Average  man- 
hours  per  acre  for  preharvest  work  were  Iu6  for  the  Delta  area  and  Iu2 
for  the  Brown  Loam  area.    This  small  difference  in  man-hours  was  owing 
primarily  to  more  flatbreaking  with  horses  in  the  Delta  area. 

In  both  areas  the  entire  crop  was  harvested  with  combines.  In 
the  Delta  area,  trucks  were  used  to  haul  a  large  proportion  of  the  grain 
from  the  combine  to  storage  while  in  the  Brown  Loam  area  about  equal 
proportions  of  the  crop  were  hauled  with  tractors,  trucks,  and  horses. 
Man-hours  for  harvest  averaged  3.5  in  the  Delta  area  and  3.3  in  the 
Brown  Loam  area.    Yields  in  these  two  areas  were  ItO  and  3h  bushels  per 
acre,  respectively. 

Total  man-hours  per  acre  averaged  8,1  in  the  Delta  area  and  1 ,h 
in  the  Brown  Loam  area.    Total  tractor -hours  per  acre  in  the  two  areas 
averaged  3.5  and  Ii.l,  and  total  horse-hours  were  3*8  and  3.1  per  acre, 
respectively.    Motor  trucks  were  used  on  an  average  of  less  than  an  hour 
per  acre  in  both  areas. 

Soybeans 

Soybeans  for  beans  were  grown  in  19h9  on  only  2  percent  of  the 
farms,  and  the3^  occupied  only  3  percent  of  the  acreage  of  harvested  crops 
in  the  State,    About  72  percent  of  this  relatively  small  acreage  was 
grown  in  the  Delta  area  and  another  19  percent  was  grown  in  the  Brown 
Loam  area.    Soybeans  are  especially  adapted  to  the  heavier  soils  in  these 
areas. 

Man-hours  per  acre  for  preharvest  work  averaged  h.3  in  the  Delta 
area  and  6.5  in  the  Brown  Loam  area  (table  3).    Fewer  man-hours  for  pre- 
harvest work  in  the  Delta  were  a  result  of  the  greater  use  of  tractors 
and  larger  equipment.    In  the  Delta  area  nearly  all  of  the  preharvest 
operations  were  performed  with  tractor  power.    About  2,h  horse-hours  per 
acre,  most  of  which  were  for  flat-breaking,  were  reported,  for  preharvest 
work  in  the  Brown  Loam  area,  while  less  than  0.2  horse-hour  per  acre  was 
used  in  the  Delta  area. 

Soybeans  were  harvested  with  combines.    An  average  of  2.7  and  3.h 
man-hours  was  required  to  combine  and  haul  an  acre  of  soybeans  in  the 
Delta  and  Brown  Loam  areas,  respectively.    Total  man-hours  averaged  7.0 
in  the  Delta  area  and  9 -,9  in  the  Brown  Loam  area.    Total  tractor-hours 
were  5.2  and  6. It,  total  horse-hours  were  0.2  and  3.0,  and  total  truck- 
hours  were  0,6  and  0.5,  respectively,  for  the  two  areas. 

Soybean  Hay 

The  total  acreage  of  all  hay  grown  in  the  State  in  1950  accounted 
for  less  than  lli  percent  of  the  acreage  in  harvested  crops.    Soybean  hay 
was  grown  on  about  17  percent  of  the  total  acreage  in  hay  crops.  About 
half  of  this  acreage  was  in  the  Delta  area.    The  three  areas  for  which 
data  relating  to  soybean  hay  were  obtained  in  this  survey  (Delta,  Brown 
Loam  and  Clay  Hills)  accounted  for  three-fourths  of  the  acreage  (table  It). 
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Pre harvest  operations  were  performed  with  tractors  on  most  of  the 
soybeans  for  hay  in  the  Delta  area,    Horses  were  used  to  some  extent  for 
preharvest  work  in  the  Brown  Loam  area,  and  the  major  portion  of  the 
acreage  was  worked  with  horses  in  the  Clay  Kills  area.    Man-hours  per  acre 
for  preharvest  work  averaged  2,3  in  the  Delta  area,  5.7  in  the  Brown  Loam 
area,  and  11.0  in  the  Clay  Hills  area. 

More  than  three -fourths  of  the  soybean  hay  was  baled  in  the  Delta 
and  Brown  Loam  areas  and  almost  70  percent  of  it  was  put  up  loose  in  the 
Clay  Hills  area.    In  the  Delta  area  labor  requirements  from  windrow  to 
storage  averaged  le6  man-hours  per  ton  with  a  pick-up  baler,  7«9  with  a 
stationary  baler,  and  5.9  when  put  up  loose.    In  the  Brown  Loam  area  man- 
hours  by  these  methods  averaged  2,5,  802,  and  5.3  per  ton,  respectively. 
Corresponding  figures  for  the  Clay  Hills  area  were  2.3,  6.3,  and  5.9  man- 
hours  per  ton.    Yields  per  acre  averaged  1,5  tons  in  the  Delta  area,  1.3  tons 
in  the  Brown  Loam  area,  and  le2  tons  in  the  Clay  Hills  areac    Total  man- 
hours  per  acre  for  harvest  averaged  5.6  in  the  Delta  area,  6,2  in  the 
Brown  Loam  area,  and  11,1  in  the  Clay  Kills  area.    This  amounts  to  3.7, 
!i,8,  and  9,3  man-hours  per  ton, respectively,  for  harvesting  the  hay  in 
the  three  areas. 

Total  man-hours  per  acre  were  7.9  in  the  Delta  area,  11 c 8  in  the 
Brown  Loam  area,  and  22.1  in  the  Clay  Hills  area.    Total  tractor-hours 
per  acre  averaged  h.l,  5.6,  and  1,2,  respectively,  for  the  three  arease 
Corresponding  figures  for  horse-hours  were  2,1,  6,9,  and  25»3.  Trucks 
were  used  only  in  the  Delta  area  and  they  hauled  a  small  percentage  of 
the  baled  hay. 

Lespedeza  Hay 

Lespedeza  hay  is  harvested  from  a  larger  acreage  than  any  other 
hay  in  the  State,    In  1950  about  hi  percent  of  the  acreage  of  hay  was 
lespedeza P    It  is  grown  to    some  extent  in  all  areas,  but  more  generally 
in  the  north  central  part  of  the  State,    In  19^9  about  two-thirds  of  the 
crop  was  groi-ai  in  the  Brown  Loam  and  Clay  Hills  areas.    Data  for  lespe- 
deza hay  Trere  obtained  in  this  survey  in  those  two  areas  (table  5) «  Few 
records  on  establishing  a  stand  of  lespedeza  were  obtained  and  the  follow- 
ing pertain  only  to  harvesting. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  ?„espedeza  hay  in  the  Clay  Hills  area,  and 
almost  as  much  in  the  Brown  Loam  area,  was  baled.    In  the  Clay  Hills  area, 
however,  most  of  the  baling  was  done  with  stationary  balers.    This  method 
requires  more  man-hours  than  any  other  method  used.    For  example,  in  the 
Clay  Hills  area  man-hours  per  ton  from  windrow  to  storage  were  3,3  with  a 
pick-up  baler,  5.0  when  hauled  loose,  and  8,0  when  the  stationary  baler 
was  used0    Total  man-hours  per  acre  for  harvesting  averaged  9»1  in  the 
Brown  Loam  area  and  11 0 9  in  the  Clay  Hills  area.    Total  man-hours  per  ton 
for  harvesting,  with  an  average  yield  of  1,5  tons  in  each  area^  were  6,1 
and  7.9,  respectively,  for  these  areas a 
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Qlover . Hay  :  • 

Acreage  of  clover  hay  grown  in  the  State  in  19h9  was  equal  to 
about  half  the  acreage  of  soybean  hoy  and  to  only  a  sixth  of  the 
acreage  of  le specie z a  hay.    This  small  acreage  is  widely  scattered  ever 
the  State.    In  this  survey  a  few  records  were  obtained  for  .claver  hay 
in  each  of  four  areas j  Brown  Loam,  Northeast  Prairie,  Coastal  Plains, 
and  Gulf  Coast  areas,  which  were  combined  for  summary. 

Three-fourths  of  the  clover  hay  was  baled  and  pick-up  balers  were 
used  for  more  than  half  of  the  baling  (table  6)-.    Man-hours  per  ton  from 
windrow  to  storage  averaged  .2,2  when  a  pick-up  baler  was  used,  5w5>  when 
,hauled  loose,  and  7.3  when  baled  with  a  stationary  baler  ,>    Total  man-hours 
per  acre  for  harvesting  averaged  9,3*    Total  man-hours  per  ton  averaged 
5., 8  with  an  average  yield  of  1,6  tons  per  acre. 

Alfalfa  is  not  an  important  hay  crop  in  Mississippi,    A  few  records 
were  ts.ken  in  the  Delta,  Brown  Loam,  and  Northeast  Prairie  areas  which 
were  combined  for  summary.    Only  a  part  of  the  records  contained  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  establishing  a  stand  and  the  data  were  summarizod  only 
for  harvesting. 

Less  than  5>  percent  ..of  the  alfalfa  was  hauled  and  stored  as  loose 
hay,  and  the  remainder  was  baled  with  pick-up  balers  (table  6),  Man- 
hours  per  ton  from  windrow  to  storage  averaged  201  for  baled  alfalfa  and 
5.9  for  hauling  and  storing  loose  hay.    ka  average  of  10,0  man-hours  was 
reported  for  harvesting  an  acre  of  alfalfa  yielding  3.0  tons  with  3»7 
cuttings „ 

Johnson  Grass  Kay 

Johnson  grass  in  Mississippi,  as  is  true  for  several  of  the  South- 
ern States,  is  important  for  two  reasons.    First,  in  fields  devoted  to  • 
other  crops  it  is  a  noxious  weed  difficult  to  eradicate.    Second,,  from 
fields  too  heavily  infested  with  Johnson  grass  for  immediate  production 
of  other  crops  comes  a  considerable  share  of  the  roughage  utilized  for 
livestock.    The  crop  is  not  always  harvested  for  hay,  but  it  is  often 
grazed,    Ifhe're  the  grass  is  to  be  eradicated  and  the  land  devoted  to 
other  use,  heavy  grazing  is  a  common  practice,    A  few  records  were  ob- 
tained for  Johnson  grass  hay  in  the  Brown  Loam  and  Northeast  Prairie 
areas.    These  records,  were  combined  for  summary. 

The  data  obtained,  in  the  survey  indicate  that  about  8b  percent 
of  the  Johnson  grass  hay  was  baled,  and  that  most  of  the  baling  was  done 
with  pick-up  balers  (table  6).    Han-hours  per  ton  from  windrow  to  storage 
averaged  2„8  when  a  pick-up  baler  was  used,  6J..L  when  hauled  loose,  and 
7*2  when  baled  with  a  stationary  baler.    Total  man-hours  averaged  10, h 
for  harvesting  an  acre  of  Johnson  grass  hay  yielding  1,9  tons  with  2.1 
cuttings , 
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Clover  Seed 

Clover  seed  is  harvested  from  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
the  clover  acreage.    Acreage  from  which  clover  seed  is  harvested  is 
widely  scattered  throughout  the  State;  a  few  records  of  harvesting  re- 
quirements x/ere  obtained  in  all  areas  except  the  Gulf  Coast  area. 

A  little  more  than  half  of  the  acreage  of  clover  harvested  for 
seed  was  combined  from  the  swath  or  windrow  and  the  remainder  was  com- 
bined from  the  stand  (table  7).    Considerable  risk  is  taken  when  the 
crop  is  combined  from  the  stand,  because  rain  about  the  time  the  seed  is 
ready  to  harvest  results  in  almost  total  loss.    Fewer  man-hours  per  sere, 
however,  are  required  when  this  method  is  used — 1.9  compared  with  3.2  for 
combining  from  the  swath  and  windrow.    Average  labor  requirements  for 
harvesting  were  2.6  man-hours  an  acre  yielding  11)4  pounds  of  seed. 

Swe  e  t  po  t  a toes 

Sweetpotatoes  are  grown  throughout  the  State.    Commercial  produc- 
tion, however,  is  centered  in  the  Coastal  Plains  and  Gulf  Coast  areas. 
In  this  survey  a  few  records  were  taken  in  each  of  four  areas — the  Brown 
Loam,  Clay  Hills,  Coastal  Plains,  and  Gulf  Coast  areas.    These  records 
were  put  together  for  summary. 

Operations  performed  in  preparing  land  for  sweetpotatoes  required 
9.8  man-hours  per  acre.    Setting  the  plants  required  23.9  man-hours  per 
acre,  and  all  other  preharvest  operations  required  15>,5>  man-hours  per 
acre  (table  8).    An  average  of  h9.2  man-hours  was  required  for  all  pre- 
harvest work.    Only  two. of  the  preharvest  operations  -  disking  and 
breaking  -  were  performed  primarily  with  tractor  power.    Horses  were 
used  in  most  instances  for  other  operations. 

Man-hours  for  harvest  averaged  .80.9  per  acre  with  a  yield  of  lkh 
bushels.    A  few  farmers  clipped  vines  before  digging  the  sweetpotatoes, 
but  the  usual  operations  were  digging,  picking  up,  crating  or  sacking, 
and  hauling.    Horses  were  used  for  digging  as  well  as  for  a  large  part 
of  the  hauling. 

Total  man-hours  .averaged  130.1  per  acre.    Total  tractor-hours 
were  3.7>  total  horse -hours  33.2,  and  total  truck-hours  2.7  per  acre. 

Vegetables 

Copiah  County,  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Brown  Loam  area, 
is  the  center  of  commercial  vegetable  production  in  the  State.  This 
county  and  parts  of  adjo5-ning  counties  contribute  a  large  proportion  of 
the  vegetables  grown  for  sale  in  the  State.    Data  for  the  vegetable  crops 
presented  in  tables  9  and  10  were  obtained  in  this  part  of  the  Brown  Loam 
area. 

Cabbage  for  Fresh  Market 

The  seedbed  for  cabbage  is  usually  prepared  in  late  fall  and  the 
plants  are  set  in  the  field  in  January,    The  cabbage  is  usually  harves- 
ted in  May  and  some  other  crop  is  often  grown  on  the  land  the  same  year. 
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Preharvest  work,  including  growing  the  plants,  req\iired  an  average 
of  7k  man-hours  per  acre  (table  9)»    More  than  60  percent  of  this  was 
used  in  growing  the  plants  and  setting  them  in  the  field.    Most  of  the 
seedbed  preparation  and  cultivating  were  done  with  works tock.    About  23 
horse-hours  per  acre  and  only  a  half  hour  of  tractor  xrork  were  reported 
for  preharvest  operations. 

Man-hours  for  harvesting  were  68,2  per  acre  with  an  average  yield 
of  6,h  tons,    In  harvesting,  cabbage  is  cut  and  hauled  from  the  field; 
most  of  it  is  sacked;  and  all  of  it  is  hauled  to  a  packing  shed  or  rail 
loading  platform*    It  is  usually  graded  and  packed  by  commercial  packers. 

Total  man-hours  averaged  llj2,2  per  acre.    Total  tractor  hours 
averaged  only  0.6  per  acre  while  total  horse-hours  were  hO»h  per  acre, 
Trucks  were  used  almost  exclusively  for  hauling  to  the  packing  shed  or 
rail  loading  platform.    They  were  used  an  average  of  12.7  hours  per  acre. 

Tomatoes 

Seedbeds  for  tomatoes  are  prepared  a  little  later  than  are  those 
for  cabbage.    Tomato  plants  are  set  in  the  field  in  late  March  or  early 
April  and  the  crop  is  usually  harvested  in  June,  a  month  later  than 
cabbage. 

Total  man-hours  for  growing  plants,  preparing  the  seedbed,  setting 
plants,  and  for  cultivating  and  harvesting  tomatoes  were  about  the  same 
as  the  requirements  for  cabbage  (table  9).    Some  additional  time-  con- 
suming preharvest  operations  were  done  for  tomatoes  but  these  were  nearly 
offset  by  additional  time  for  harvesting  cabbage.    On  about  half  of  the 
acreage,  tomatoes  were  staked  and  most  of  this  acreage  was  pruned,, 
Staking  and  tying  an  acre  required  almost  twice  as  much  time  as  setting 
plants.    It  took  about  17  man-hours  to  prune  an  acre  of  staked  plants. 
A  total  of  9h  man-hours  per  acre    was  required  for  preharvest  work. 

Labor  used  for  harvest  averaged  about  55  man-hours  for  picking 
and  hauling  an  acre  with  an  average  yield  of  127  bushels.    The  average 
picking  rate,  including  both  staked  and  unstaked  tomatoes,  was  31  bushels 
per  man  for  a  10-hour  day. 

Total  nvm-hours  averaged  II48.6  per  acre.  Total  horse-hours  were 
26.6  per  acre,  while  less  than  an  hour  of  tractor  work  per  acre  was  re- 
ported.   Total  truck-hours  were  12,14  per  acre. 

String  Beans 

Seedbeds  for  string  beans  are  prepared  at  about  the  same  time  as 
those  for  tomatoes  and  the  beans  are  planted  about  the  middle  of  March. 
The  crop  is  harvested  in  May  and  June,    This  overlaps  the  harvest  periods 
for  both  cabbage  and  tomatoes. 
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Operations  performed  in  preparing  the  seedbed  and  cultivating 
string  beans  were  similar  and  man-hour  requirements  about  the  same  as 
those  reported  for  cabbage  and  tomatoes.    Other  preharvest  operations, 
however,  differ  considerably,  and  man-hour  requirements  are  a  great  deal 
less*    Disking,  bedding,  fertilizing,  and  harrowing  the  land  before 
planting  string  beans  required  8.7  man-hours  per  acre,  planting  aver- 
aged 108  man-hours,  and  all  other  preharvest  operations  required  l5»9 
man-hours  per  acre  (table  10) t    This  gives  a  total  of  26 M  man-hours  for 
preharvest  work. 

About  128  man-hours  were  required  to  pick  and  haul  an  acre  of 
string  beans  with  an  average  yield  0f  133  bushels .    Picking  is  a  time- 
consuming  operation.    The  average  picking  rate  was  about  11,3'  bushels 
per  man  in  10  hours  or  a  little  over  a  bushel  per  hour  of  actual  work. 

About  15?  total  man-hours  were  required  per  acre  of  string  beans 0 
About  1  hour  of  tractor-use,  26  horse-hours,  and  11  truck-hours  were  re- 
ported per  acre  for  all  operations. 

Green  Peppers 

Land  for  green  peppers  is  prepared  in  about  the  same  way  as  it  is 
for  string  beans  and  other  vegetables.    Aside  from  growing  plants,  set- 
ting them  was  the  most  time -consuming  preharvest  operation,  followed  by 
hoeing  (table  10).    These  two  operations  required  almost  half  of  the 

total  time  spent  on  preharvest  work.  An  average  of  77  man-hours  was  needed 
for  preharvest  work,  including  growing  the  plants. 

Approximately  90  man-hours  per  acre  were  required  for  harvest. 
This  was  for  picking  and  hauling  176  bushels  of  green  peppers.    In  addi- 
tion, on  the  average,  hh  of  the  176  bushels  were  washed  and  packed  before 
hauling.    The  average  picking  rate  was  26,6  bushels  per  man  for  10  hours 
of  work, 

Tung  Nuts 

The  first  commercial  tung  grove  in  this  country  was  planted  in 
Florida  in  192h.    In  1935  the  United  States  produced  about  10  million 
pounds  of  tunc  nuts  and  in  19h?  about  175  million  pounds.    In  19^-9  pro- 
duction in  Mississippi  amounted  to  about  80  million  pounds  from  a  little 
less  than  5  million  bearing  trees.    More  than  nine-tenths  of  this  pro- 
duction came  from  the  Coastal  Plains  area. 

Most  farmers  cultivated  tung  trees  an  average  of  two  times 
(table  11).    Pruning  was  done  on  about  a  fifth  of  the  grove  each  yearc 
More  than  three -fourths  of  the  acreage  was  fertilized,  and  a  cover  crop 
was  planted  on  about  a  seventh  of  the  acreage.    Sprouts  and  weeds  were 
cut  on  about  a  tenth  of  the  grove,  and  weeds  were  mowed  on  almost  a 
fifth.    An  average  of  about  5  man-hours  and  1,5  tractor-hours  was  used 
per  acre  for  preharvest  operations. 
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The  usual  procedure  in  harvesting  was  to  pick  up  tung  nuts  in 
baskets  or  hampers.    Most  of  then  were  immediately  transferred  to  bags 
which  were  hung  in  the  trees  to  let  the  nuts  dry.    Later  they  were 
loaded  and  hauled  to  storage  for  additional  curing*    About  70  percent 
of  the  crop  was  handled. in  this  way,    the  other  30  percent  was  hauled 
either  in  bags  or  in  bulk  direct  to  storage.    After  a  curing  period  of 
several  weeks  in  storage,  the  tung  nuts  were  hauled  to  a  crusher.  These 
harvest  operations  required  an  average  of  20  man-hours,  three -fourths 
of  a  tractor-hour,  and  1  truck-hour  per  acre  of  tung  trees  yielding 
1,987  pounds  of  nuts.    Approximately  25  man-hours,  2«ii  tractor-hours, 
and  1  truck-hour  were  required  per  acre. 

Pecans 

In  19li9  there  were  576,000  pecan  trees  in  Mississippi,    This  was 
equivalent  to  about  U5>000  acres,  of  which  82  percent  was  in  trees  of 
bearing  aget    Improved  trees,  including  budded,  grafted,  or  top-worked 
trees,  were  on  80  percent  "of  the  bearing  acreage.    Approximately  25  per- 
cent of  the  improved  trees  were  in  the  Coastal  Plains  area, 

Preharvest  work  on  bearing  orchards  of  pecans  required  2.2  man- 
hours  per  acre  (table  11),    Fertilizer  was  applied  to  76  percent  of  the 
acreage,  clean  cultivation  was  practiced  on  62  percent,  a  cover  crop  was 
seeded  on  3  percent,  and.  30  percent  of  the  acreage  was  mowed  one  or  more 
times.    Most  of  the  fertilizer  was  applied  by  hand,  but  all  other  pre- 
harvest operations  were  performed  with  tractor  power. 

Man-hours  for* harvest  averaged  18.9  per  acre.    This  included  time 
spent  in  shaking  off  or  threshing  the  pecans  left  on  the  trees  at  har- 
vest time,  picking  up  the  nuts,  and  hauling.    About  20  percent  of  the 
pecans  were  bagged  at  harvest  time.    The  average  yield  was  268  pounds 
per  acrea 

A  total  of  about  21  man-hours  and  2  tractor-hours  was  required 
per  acre  of  pecans.    Tractor  power  was  the  only  type  of  power  reported 
for  production  of  pecans. 

LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  LIVESTOCK 

Records  obtained  in  the  Coastal  Flains  and  Gulf  Coast  areas  were 
combined  in  summarizing  the  data  as  to  the  amount  of  labor  used  in  car- 
ing for  different  kinds  of  livestock.    Data  from  the  United  States 
Census  on  numbers  of  livestock  in  the  various  counties  and  by  size  of 
herd  or  flock  were  used  as  weights  in  combining  the  survey  data  into 
area  and  State  averages. 

Milk  Cows 

Man-hours  required  per  milk  cow  ranged  from  131  in  the  Brown  Loam 
area  to  lUO  in  the  Northeast  Prairie,  with  a  State  average  of  135 
(table  12).    Production  of  milk  per  cow,  however,  was  highest  in  the 
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Northeast  Prairie  area  and  fewer  man-hours  were  used  per  100  pounds  of 
milk  than  in  any  other  area  in  the  State.  Man-hours  per  100  pounds  of 
milk  ranged  from  h.7  in  the  Northeast  Prairie  area  to  5«0  in  the  Delta 
area  with  a  State  average  of  l.u8  man-hours. 

The  amount  of  labor  required  per  milk  cow  as  related  to  certain 
factors,  such  as  size  of  herd,  is  shown  in  table  13 •    In  herds  of  15 
cows  and  more,  herds  milked  by  hand  averaged  20  cows  and  those  milked 
by  machine  33  cows.    Each  cow  in  the  herds  that  were  milked  by  machine 
required  about  hO  fewer  man-hours  per  year,  although  each  produced  280 
more  pounds  of  milk.    Obviously,  all  of  this  saving  in  labor  may  not 
have  resulted  from  the  use  of  milking  machines.    But,  if  we  assume  that 
90  percent  of  the  saving  was  owing  to  the  use  of  milking  machines,  then 
use  of  them  saved  35  man-hours  per  cow  per  year.    In  herds  of  20  to  30 
cows,  this  would  mean  a  saving  of  700  to  1,050  man-hours  per  year.  In 
herds  of  8  cows  per  farm  this  would  amount  to  280  hours  per  year,  or 
about  a  month  of  man-labor.    Man-hours  per  100  pounds  of  milk  in  the 
larger  machine-milked  herds,  (33  cows  per  farm)  were  only  2.1,  or  about 
a  third  of  the  requirement  in  the  smallest  herds  (2  cows  per  farm). 

Cattle  Other  Than  Milk  Cows 

Man-hours  needed  to  feed  and  care  for  a  beef  cow  and  her  calf  up 
to  weaning  time  varied  little  among  areas.    In  the  Gulf  Coast,  Coastal 
Plains,  and  Northeast  Prairie  areas,  15  man-hours  were  used  per  cow.  In 
the  Clay  Hills  and  Brown  Loam  areas  16  and  in  the  Delta  area  17  man-hours 
were  required  per  cow  (table  lU). 

These,  labor-requirement  records  indicated  that  about  the  same 
amount  of  time  was  spent  on  young  dairy  stock  as  on  young  beef  cattle, 
and  that  in  most  areas  man-hour  reqiiirements  for  other  cattle  were  about 
the  same  as  those  reported  for  beef  cows.    The  State  averages  were  17 
and  16  man-hours  per  head  for  other  cattle  and  for  beef  cows,  respec- 
tively. 

Hogs 

According  to  the  United  States  Census,  approximately  a  third  of 
the  farms  in  the  State  had  sows  and  gilts  for  spring  farrowing  in  1950, 
Pork  is  produced  on  many  farms  primarily  for  home  use.    In  most  years 
about  three-fourths  as  many  fall  as  spring  litters  are  produced.    For  all 
practicable  purposes,  the  labor  requirements  given  in  table  15  are  for  a 
sow  and  two  litters. 

In  1950, an  average  of  almost  100  man-hours  was  required  to  care 
for  a  sow  and  her  litters  in  Mississippi.    Using  the  number  of  pigs  per 
litter  and  the  selling  weights  given  and  allowing  for  an  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  sow,  this  was  equivalent  to  a  little  less  than  h  man-hours 
per  100  pounds  of  pork  produced.    The  greatest  number  of  man-hours  per 
sow  was  reported  for  the  Brown  Loam  and  Coastal  areas  and  the  pigs  were 
marketed  at  lighter  weights.    Consequently,  in  these  areas  almost  5  man- 
hours  were  required  per  100  pounds  of  pork  produced.    Three  man-hours  were 
used  per  100  pounds  of  live-weight  production  in  the  Clay  Hills  and 
Northeast  Prairie  areas. 
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Approximately  a  third  less  time  was  required  per  sow  in  herds  of 
h  or  more  sows  than  in  herds  of  3  and  fewer  sows  (table  16),    In  snail 
herds  averaging  2.1  sows,  110  man-hours  were  required  per  'sow  and  lit- 
ters or  hth  man-hours  per  100  pounds  of  production.    Those  in  large  herds, 
averaging  9#6  sows,  required  only  7h  man-hours  per  sow  and  litters  and 
only  2,5  man-hours  per  100  pounds  of  liveweight  production. 

Chickens! 

The  average  laying  flock  in  the  State  required  3o5  man-hours  per 
hen  in  195-0  (table  17).    Kan-hours  per  hen  did  not  vary  greatly  among 
areas;  for  each  100  eggs -produced  the  variation  was  from  2.9  in  the 
Coastal  Plains  and  Gulf  Coast  areas  to  1|,8  in  the  Delta  area.    The  rate 
of  lay  was  119  eggs  per -hen  in  the  former  areas  and  only  7U  eggs  per  hen 
in  the  latter  area.    The  State  average  was  100  eggs  per  hen. 

The  number  of  man-hours  needed  per  hen  was  greatly  influenced,  by 
size  of  laying  flock  (table  18),    An  average  of  k*3  man-hours  per  hen 
was  required  for  those  in  flocks  of  fewer  than  50  layers,  2.7  man-hours 
per  hen  for  those  in  flocks  of  50-99,  and  1,9  man-hours  per  hen  for  those 
in  flocks  of  100  or  more.    Kens  in  the  larger  flocks  produced  8  eggs  more 
per  hen  than  those  in  the  small  flocks,    Almost  2  1/2  times  as  much  labor 
was  required  per  100  eggs  produced  in  small  flocks  as  for  those  produced 
in  large  flocks. 

An  average  of  226  man-hours  was  required  per  100  chickens  raised 
in  the  State  in  1950  (table  19).    About  2hl  man-hours  were  required  per 
100  chickens  raised  in  the  Delta  area.    In  the  other  areas,  labor  require- 
ments ranged  only  from  225  to  228  man-hours  per  100  chickens  raised. 

LABOR  REOUIREffENTS  FOR  FARM  MAINTENANCE 

Time  spent  on  farm-maintenance  .jobs  in  the  Delta  area  totaled  3h9 
man-hours  on  "the  average  farm  of  57  acres  (table  20).    The  average  size 
of  farm  was  larger  in  the  other  areas  and  more  time  was  used  for  farm 
maintenance.    Man-hours  used  for  farm  maintenance  per  acre  of  farm  land 
were  lowest  in  the  Brown  Loam  area  and  highest  in  the  Coastal  Plains  area. 
Maintenance . requirements  were  low  in  the  Brown  Loam  area  because  propor- 
tionally fewer  hours  were  spent  on  business  trips,  machinery  repairs, 
and  buildings  than  in  any  other  area.    These  three  jobs  usually  account 
for  almost  half  of  the  hours  required  for  maintenance.    Data  from  the  1950 
United  States  Census  regarding  average  size  of  farms  and  the  number  of 
farms  in  the  various  size  groups  were  used  as  weights  in  combining  the 
survey  data  into  area  and  State  averages. 

An  average  of  k$9  hours  per  farm  was  required  for  all  farm  main- 
tenance work  in  the  State.  About  21  percent  of  this  was  for  business  trips. 
Another  16  percent  was  required  to  repair  farm  machinery,  including  trac- 
tors, trucks,  horse-drawn  implements,  and  the  farm  share  of  automobiles. 
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Work  on  permanent  pasture  took  lij.  percent  and  about  the  same  amount  was 
required  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  fences.    Constructing  and 
maintaining  farm  buildings  took  11  percent  of  the  time  required  for 
farm  maintenance.    Conducting  the  farm  business  took  9  percent,  drain- 
age work  6  percent,  and  conservation  work  which  was  not  a  part  of  a 
regular  crop  operation,  5  percent.    Farm  woodlots  and  miscellaneous 
jobs  accounted  for  the  remaining  h  percent  of  the  time  spent  on  farm 
maintenance. 
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Table  2.-  Oats:  Han-  and  power-hours  per  acre,  indicated  areas,  Mississippi,  1950 

  :   Brown  Loam  2/   


Delta  1/ 


Operation 


:    Acreage  covered  : 
:Per-  :  :ilan-hrs  0 :Iian-hrs , 

:cent-:Times:-per  acre:per  acre 
•age    :  over  r    once     :.for  total 
i of      ?         i    over    r  acreage  ■ 
:totali         :  : 


Flat -break 
Disk 
Harrow 
Fertilize 
Drill  seed 
Broadcast  by  hand 
Harrow  and/or 

cultipack 
Top  dress 

Total  preharvest 


:Per- 
tcent 

:  72 

:  88 
J  75 

27 
70 
30 


k9 
25 


Combine 
Haul  grain 

Total  harvest 

Total  man-hours 


:  100 
;  100 
: 

: 


Total  tractor- 
hours 
Total  truck-hours 
Total  horse-hours  j 


Num- 
ber^ 

1.0 
1,8 
1.5 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

1.0 

lo0 


1.0 
1.0 


Hours 


Hours 


Acreage  covered 


Per-  :         tl'Jan-hrs.  :Man-hrs, 
cent-:Times tper  acre:per  acre 
age     :  over  :    once     :f or  total 
of      :         i    over    ;  acreage 
total:         :  : 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber Hours 


Hours 


9  Afi 
c.  »ou 

1  < 

1  0 

1  09 
-L  .  7^ 

ill 

.73 

1,16  ! 

•  9k 

1.7 

.92 

1.U.7 

•  fi]i 

-L  .  -1- 

),? 

.hi 

.  .11  : 

1  26 

1.0 

.78 

.20 

•  81 

t           „  V,'  J_ 

1  0 

.57 

.1,6 

.76 

.23  : 

'  19 

1.0 

.80 

.15 

.51 

.'  .25  ! 

:  1*5 

1.0 

.k3 

.19 

,86 

.  .22  ; 

'  32 

1.0 

.15 

\ 

h.58  : 

1     1  n 
U.17 

1.82 

.1.82  : 

■  100 

1.0 

1.59 

1.59 

1.65 

1.65  i 

•  100 

1.0 , 

1.68 

1.68 

3.U7  ! 

3.27 

8.05  J 

lM 

Power- 

; 

-hours  \ 

Power -hours 

3.51  i 

U.12 

.82  s 

.27 

3.79  : 

3.10 

1/  From  16  records  with  an  average  yield  of  hO  bushels  per  acre, 
2/  From  19  records  with  an  average  yield  of  3h  bushels  per  acre. 
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Table  3.-  Soybeans;  Man-  and  poxrer-hours  per  acre,  indicated  areas, 

Mississippi,  1950 


Delta    1/     '  : 

Drown 

'  Loam  2 

/ 

i  •'  Acre 

age  covered 

«                          -  « 

Acre 

age  covered 

:Per-  : 

iMan-hrs . 

:Man-hrs,: 

■Per-  : 

:M 

an-hrs. 

:Man-hrs . 

Operation 

tcent-: 

Times 

:per  acre:per  acre: 

cent-:Time3:per  acresper  acre 

t  age  : 

over 

» ,  once 

»    : for  j 

>  a^e  t 

ovor  ; 

,  once 

* 
* 

for 

tof  ; 

• :  over 

:  total  : 

of  : 

• 

r  ovar 

* 

• 

total 

'total: 

■total: 

:  acre age 

:  Per- 

Num- 

•""Per-"' 

Nuiii- 

— — — — ~ 

:  cent 

•  Hours 

Hours  ! 

•  cent 

ber 

i Hours 

Routs 

Flat -break 

!  55 

1.1 

•  1,31 

0.79  s 

•  60 

1.0 

2.35 

l.M 

Bed       •  : 

!  29 

1.7 

Disk                     •  : 

i  98 

2o0 

.51 

1.00  ; 

>  100- 

1.9 

.81 

1.5U 

Harroitf  or  cultipaek  ! 

•  98 

1.6 

♦  25 

.39  i 

•  100; 

1.7 

■  .50 

.85 

Fertilize              •  : 

8 

1.0 

.95 

.08  ! 

:  20- 

1.0 

1.00 

♦  20 

Plant  3/ 

!  100 

1.0 

M  ! 

•  100 

1.0 

.65 

.65 

Harrow  or  cultipaek  : 

8 

1.0 

.25 

.02  • 

:  20 

1.0 

l  .63 

.13 

Cultivate              »  : 

r  92 

hi2 

i3h 

1.31  ! 

:  80 

2.8 

•  .77 

1.72 

Total -preharvest  : 

U.30  - 

6.50 

Combine  ! 

•  100 

1  0 

■■  1.65 

1.65  i 

r  100  > 

1.0 

1.93 

1.93 

Haul  : 

100 

1  0 

1*66 

1,06  : 

•  100- 

1.0 

•'  1.U5 

1115 

Total  harvest 

2.71  : 

3.38 

Total  nan -hours 

■ 

7.01  : 

9.88 

t 

Power -hours 

Power -hour 

Total  tractor-hours  * 

5.22 

'  "5*37" 

Total  truck-hours 

.61  ! 

.50 

Total  horse-hours 

.16  • 

3,03 

1/  From  13  records  with  an  average  yield  of  27  bushels  per  acre, 
2/  From  5  records  with  an  average  yield  of  23  bushels  per  acre, 
3/  Includes  plant  and  fertilize  as  one  operation. 
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Table  5,-  Lespedeza  hay: 

Man- 

and  .pover-hours  per 

acre  for  harvesting, 

indicated  areas,  Mississippi,  1950 

Brown 

ho  am  1 

■L  j 

Clay  Hills  2/ 

:  Acreage  covered  » 

Acreage  covered  ; 

:Per~  2 

s Man-  :Kan-hrs.j 

Per- 

t  '       :Man-  j 

■Man-hrs. 

Operation  scent*; 

Times 

s hours  sper  ac re ; 

cent- 

; Time  s  s  hours ! 

,oer  acre 

;  age  : 

over 

rper  s 

for 

'  age 

sover  j per  ; 

for 

sof  i 

:acre  : 

total  : 

■of 

:          sac re 

s  total 

? totals 

:once  t  acreage  : 

.■total 

:          1 once  i 

:acreage 

s  ; 

; over  : 

:         : over  • 

:  Per- 

Num- 

i Per- 

Num- 

i cent 

ber 

Hours 

Hours  • 

t  cent 

ber  Hours 

Hours 

• 

Mow                              :  100 

1.1 

1.11 

1,22  : 

:  100 

1.2   '  1CU3 

1*72 

Rake                            :  100 

1,1 

1.03 

1.13  : 

;  100 

1,2  .77 

.92 

Pick-up  bale 

]  ii' 

-  -  *> 

'l.P.h 

•  61  j 

:  '18 

1.2  1,19 

.26 

Stationary  bale  1 

!  1? 

lei 

8.37 

1,38  • 

•  ii9 

1.2  7,12 

k*l9 

Haul  and  store  bales  ; 

:  60 

1.1 

3.  Oh 

2.01  : 

r  67 

1.2  2.90 

2.33 

Haul  loose  and  store 

1  hO 

1.1 

6,26 

2.75 

!  33 

1*2  6.23 

2.U7 

Total  man-hours 

9,10 

11.89 

Pove 

sr-hours: 

Power-hours 

Total  tractor-hours  \ 

1*61 

.  .62 

Total  truck-hours 

.66  | 

Total  horse-hours 

6.11 

10,95 

s  « 


1/  From  25  records  with  an  average  yield  of  1.5  tons  per  acre,, 
2/  From  2h  records  Tfith  an  average  yield  of  1,5  tons  per  acre. 
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Table  7.-  Clover  seeds    Mm-  and  power -hours  per  acre,  Mississippi, 

*  19?0  1/ 


Acreage  covered 


Man-hours 


;  Per* 

;  Man-hours 

:  per  acre 

Operation            :  centage 

Times 

:  per  acre 

:  for 

:      of  : 

i  OVGP 

<  once 

•  total 

x-ooai. 

:  over 

:  acreage 

 ,  .._ — — — 

:  Percent 

LIVJ  LUL  O 

Mow 

►      58  ! 

1  0 

0  6^ 

0.38 

Rake  j 

f  23 

1,0 

.39 

.09 

Combine  standing  ! 

>,  M 

1,0 

lc85 

.78 

Combine  from  swath  i 

or  windrow  i 

58 

1»0 

2«U0 

"1  "3 

-i-  •  ^  y 

Total  man-hours 

2;6ii 

Power -hours 

Total  tractor-hours 

1.68 

Total  truck-hours  : 

Total  horse -hours  : 

1/  From  20  records  v 


>rith  an  average  yield  of  llU  pounds  per  acre. 
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Table  8.-  Sweet  potatoes:  Man-  and  power-hours  per  acre, 

Mississippi,  195>0  1/ 


;  Acre? 

ige  covered 

: Man-hours 

:      Per-  : 

: Man-hours 

"tper  acre 

Operation 

r  cent  age  : 

Times 

:per  acre 

:  for 

i      of  .  i 

over 

:  once 

t  total 

i    total  : 

:  over 

: acreage 

:  Percent 

Number 

Hours 

.  Hours 

Break  ! 

!  31 

1,0 

3.9k 

1.22 

Disk  ! 

:  83 

1.7 

1.15 

1.62 

Bed                                   •  . 

r  100 

1.9 

2.51 

Iu77 

narrow          .  ! 

t  Od 

1.1 

1.33 

Fertilize  ! 

i  83 

1,0 

l.po 

1.31 

5^P>"f"    v\~\  nn"f*  q  < 

i  on 

1.0 

23.85 

Ac* 
c-  j  *  ep 

Water  plants  : 

r  k 

1.0 

20  c  00 

.80 

Cultivate  ; 

:  100 

3.1 

2oli0 

7.JUU 

Hoe  ; 

fk'J  'h6 

1.0 

15.67 

7.21 

OlUt;  —  UI  cod  ; 

:  0 

1.0 

.67 

Total  preharvest  j 

uy.io 

wAJ.p    VlOco  ; 

1.0 

10,00 

Dig  ! 

100 

1.0 

3.03 

3.03 

rii  k.— up  cinu  xict uj-     cl  ' 

J.UU 

1.0 

76.66 

76.66 

Total  harvest  j 

80.89 

Total  man-hours  s 

130.07 

Povrer -hours 

Total  tractor-hours  : 

3.71 

Total  truck-hours  : 

2.67 

Total  horse-hours  j 

33.20 

1/  From  13  records  with  an  average  yield  of  lhh  bushels  per  acre. 
2/  Includes  crating  or  bagging. 
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Table  9, 


Cabbage  and  tomatoes:  Man-  and  power-hours  per  acre,  Brawn 
Loam  area,  Mississippi,  1?50 


Total  preharvest  • 

7h,o| 

Harvest 

•  100 

1,0  hl*63 

hi.  63 

Sack                     .  : 

;  60 

1.0  16.73 

13,38 

Haul  "1 

:'  ?l00 

1,0  13.19 

13.19 

Total  harvest  : 

68,20 

Total  man-hours 

100 
100 


a  .5 


9.  Oil 
3.18 


c 

ebb age  T7 

Ton-toes  2/ 

Acreage 

covered    : Han-hr s , : 

Acre 

age  covered  : 

Man— hrs . 

:Pcr-  : 

:Man-hrs,sper  acre-: 

•Per-  : 

e  A  *   Llj."-!!^.  O  &  « 

per  acre 

Operation 

cent-: 

f  imps 

:  eer  acre : 

.for  ■* 

n  pt)  "f  _ 

Times 

for 

■ 

•  age  : 

©ve  r 

»    one e  : 

total  • 

over 

;     once  ; 

total 

:of  : 

:     over    : ' 

cre?ge  ; 

;     ov6r  r 

acreage 

• 

total: 

•  • 

•total; 

*  <» 

 - 

j  Per- 

Num- 

-—  ■— 



Pe  r — 

Num- 

t cent 

ber 

Hours 

Hours  ' 

•  cent 

ber 

Hours 

Hours 

Grow  plants  ; 

'  100 

23.  r-'0  ! 

;  100 

18,00 

Disk  "  ; 

■  60 

1  3 

1.16 

.90  ! 

.  £1 

1  ,2 

1 .28 

.78 

Bed  : 

100 

Ich 

3.88 

!  0 

:  100 

1  .h 

h.05 

5,67 

Harrow  : 

•  81. 

1.0 

le39 

1.13 

r  88 

1.0 

l»h8 

1,30 

Fertilize  : 

:  100 

1.0 

1,73 

,73 

;  100 

lo0 

1.77 

1.77 

Set  plants      ,  : 

>  100 

1.0 

22,h5 

22. .'6 

f  100 

1.0 

18.21 

18.21 

Hoe                 .  ! 

•  3k, 

1,0 

1  3  69 

h.65 

t  3k 

102 

11.90 

h.86 

Cultivate  : 

100 

✓  c^ 

.2.83 

10,19  ! 

:  100 

k  1 

2  98 

12,22 

Side -dress  : 

:  28 

1.0 

2e09 

.59 

•  hi 

1«0 

1.98 

81 

Poison            .  : 

:  87 

le6 

2.h9 

3.ii7  * 

:  63 

1.9 

1.79 

2,1a 

Stake  and  tie  : 

:  k9 

1.0 

32.05 

15.70 

Prune,  staked. 

plants           s  : 

'1  35' 

2,0 

lo,9h 

11.86 

Prune,  plants. not  : 

staked  : 

:  7 

1.0 

Inl6 

.29 

Total  tractor-hours 
Total  truck «hours 
Total  horse -hours 


Power-hours 
"  .60 
1297h 
ho  .37 


Fa 


93.61 
ho, 68 
lh„31 

5k*99 
1U8.60 

■re  r-  hours 


,83 
12«38 
26.60 


1/  From  21  records  with  an  average  yield  of  6,h  tons  per  acre. 
2/  From  17  records  with  an  average  yield  of  127  bushels  per  acre. 
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Table  10.-  String. beans  and  green  peppers:  Man-  and  power-hours  per  acre, 

Brown  Loam  area,  Mississippi,  1950 


k 

i 

String  beans 

1/ 

Green 

peppers 

2/ 

:  Acreage 

covered 

:Man-hrs - : 

s    Acreage  covered 

: Man -hrs. 

:Per- 

* 
« 

sMan-hrs . :per  acre : 

:  Per- 

• 

:Man-hrs 

,:per  acre 

Operation            scent - 

: Times: per  acre 

:  for 

cent  - 

: Times 

:per  acre:  for 

:  age 

:  over 

:  once 

:  total 

:age 

:  over 

:  once 

:  total 

:of 

* 

:  over 

s acre age 

tof 

:  over 

: acreage 

: total: 

• 

•  « 

s total: 

:  Pet. 

Wo. 

Hrs. 

Hrs.  : 

s  Pet, 

No.ft 

Hrs, 

Hrs. 

Grow  plants 

— 

:  100 

16.80 

JJ~L.SK  ! 

i  bh 

Uh 

1.23 

.93 

t  67 

1.3 

1.13 

.98 

Bed 

i  ICO 

Uh 

3.6U 

5.10 

:  100 

1,2 

U.08 

U.90 

Harrow 

s  82 

i.i 

1.2c 

1.15 

!  100 

1.1 

1.30 

l.it3 

Fertilize 

:  100 

1.0 

1.56 

1,56 

:  100 

1.0 

1.8U 

.I.8I4 

Plant 

!  100 

1.0 

1.76 

•  1.76 

_  _ 

_  _ 

oet.  pianos  , 

:  100 

1.0 

22.71 

22,71 

Cultivate  ! 

:  100 

•3.3 

2.78 

9.17  : 

:  100 

a. 3 

2.99 

12.00 

Hoe  ! 

:  21 

1,0 

11.67 

■    2  «Up 

i  78 

1,2 

1)4.16 

13.25 

Side— dress  ! 

yy 

la0 

1  Dl 

1.82 

:  98 

1.0 

1.89 

1.85 

DUST*  ! 

!  O.J 

1.3 

2.25 

2,U3 

Total  pre Harvest  '  : 

26.37  s 

76.62 

Pick 

:  100 

1.0 

115.87 

115.87  S 

i  100 

h.O 

16.5)4 

66.16 

Mash  and  pack  ! 

t  25 

U.o 

9.66 

•  9.66 

Haul                       . : 

■  100 

1.0 

12.58 

12,58 

:  100 

U.o 

3.52 

II4.O8 

Total  harvest  j 

•128.1*5. 

89.90 

Tptal  man-hours  ! 

15JU.82  : 

166.52 

Power-hours  : 

Power -hours 

Total  tractor-hours: 

.70  ! 

.92 

Total  truck-hours  ; 

10.91  J 

7.30 

Total  horse-hours  : 

25o9U  s 

23.71 

1/  From  17  records  with  an  average  yield  of  133  bushels  per  acre, 
2/  From  8  records  with  an  average  yield  of  176  bushels  per  acre. 
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Table  11,-  Tung  nuts 

and  pecans:  K 

an-  and  power-hours  per 

acre,  Coastal 

Plains  are 

a,  Kississ: 

.Dpi,  1950 

Tvng  Huts 

V 

Pecans  2/ 

Acreage 

covered 

;  Nan-hrs . : 

Acreage  covered 

: Man-hrs » 

Per- 

• 

• 

s  Man-hr s  a : per  ac re  s 

Per-  : 

Man-hrs  a : per  acre 

Operation 

cent- 

:Times 

:  per 

:    for  j 

cent-j 

Times: 

per 

s  for 

age 

:  over 

:  acre 

:  total  ; 

age  : 

over  : 

acre 

total 

of 

* 

:  once 

: acreage  : 

of  : 

• 
• 

once 

j acreage 

total 

K 

:  over 

total: 

: 

over 

• 

Per- 

lum- 

i Per- 

Num- 

' cent 

per 

Hours 

Hours 

cent 

ber 

Hours 

Hours 

Prune,  remove  brush  : 

1  3 

3*61 

1.03  ! 

— 

— 

Spread  manure  ; 

1 

1,0 

t;  Qo 

'      05  ! 

Cultivate  : 

93 

7  ~> 

'  ,55 

1.02 

•  62 

1*8 

J_  c  ^ 

1.08 

1.20 

Fertilise  ; 

11 

1.2 

1.73 

1.60 

;  76 

1*0 

1.08 

.82 

Covpr  cron     3/  ! 

15' 

1.1 

,68 

.11  : 

:  3 

3.0 

.50 

M 

Cut  sprouts  and  j 

Ttf  p  p  fl  Q  < 

11 

1.0 

6.67 

.73  ! 

: 

— 

— 

— 

MOW;  ! 

•  18 

1.0 

'  .73 

.13  • 

(.  30 

1.3 

,29 

.li 

Total  preharvest  ; 

y  a.67  ; 

2.17 

Pick  up  ; 

100 

1.0 

ik.oh 

lU.Oa  j 

:  100 

1.0 

16.97 

16.97 

Check  ! 

:  26 

1.0 

1  °9 

J-  .  *~  7 

e  -"4 

— 

— 

Bag  and  haul  to  : 

storage  i 

21 

1.0 

3  73 

78 

r  — 

— 

Load  and  haul  to  i 

storage  ! 

9 

1.0 

1.81 

.16 

!  100 

1.0 

1.18 

1.18 

Raw  pnH  Vianc  in  +  T"pp< 

!  70 

1.0 

2.53 

1.77 

rU/20 

1.0 

3.80 

.76 

Load  and  haul  to  i 

:  70 

1.0 

1.92 

l»3h 

Haul  to  crusher 

:  100 

1.0 

1„70 

1J0 

: 

— 

Total  harvest 

20,13 

18.91 

Total  man-hours 

2a.  80 

21s08 

Pc 

wer-hours 

Power -hours 

Total  tractor-hours 

2^0 

2.0u 

Total  truck-hours 

1.03 

1/  From  Ik  records  with  an  average  yield  of  1.9^7  pounds  per  acre. 
2/  From  12  records  with  an  average  yield  of      268  pounds  per  acre, 
3/  Includes  land  preparation  and  seeding 0 
H/  Consists  of  bagging  only. 
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Table  12,-  Milk  cows:    Man-hours  per  head  and  per  100  pounds  of 
milk,  indicated  areas,  Mississippi,  195'0 


*     "P  o     /~\Y*H  Q 

:  Average 

*     o  J_    c  Ul 

:  herd 

Milk  '  j 
:per  cow 

Han-hours 
Per       :Per  cwt. 
cow       :  milk 

*  TvIiiTn'hpT* 

Cows 

Pounds 

Hours 

Hours 

Delta                      ■  j 

i  15 

16 

2,651 

Brown  Loam 

63 

12 

2,651 

131 

h*9k 

Clay  Hills  ; 

39 

10 

2,8^6 

137 

U.81 

Northeast  Prairie  : 

\  16 

20 

2,985 

11*0 

Coastal  Plains  and  : 

Gulf  Coast  : 

i  2h 

19 

2,762 

133 

U.82 

State  ! 

157 

Ik 

2,789 

135 

U.8U 

r 


Table  13.-  Milk  dows:    Relation  of  size  of  herd  and  method  of 
milking  to  man-hours  per  head  and  per  100 
pounds  of  milk,  Mississippi,  1950 


Size  of  ! 
herd 

■Method 
t  of 
•milking 

• 

:Records 

* 
* 

i  Average:    Milk  : 
;    size  :produced: 
:  of  herd 1 per  cow  s 

1 

Per 

cow 

^Ian-hours 
:Per  cwt, 
:  milk 

Number 

Coxtfs 

Pounds 

Hours 

Hours 

1  to  h  COWS  ! 

Hand 

69 

2 

2,Ui9 

ll£ 

5.92 

5  -  lit  i 

Hand 

32 

8 

2,983 

131 

lu  39 

15  or  more  \ 

Hand 

9 

20 

3,761; 

122 

3.2U 

15  or  more  \ 

Machine 

U7 

33 

U,oUU 

83 

2.05 
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Table  llu-  Cattle  .other,  .than  milk  cows:  Man-hours  per  head,, 
indicated  areas,  Mississippi,  195>0 


Man-hours  per  he  ad 


Area               :  Records    1/  :  Beef  :  Other 

;  t  cows  :       cattle  2/ 

:  Number  Hours  Hours 

Delta                         i  20  17  16 

Broim  Loam                 :  76  16  17 

Clay  Hills  37  16  19 

a 
* 

Northeast  Prairie      :  17  1$  15> 

Coastal  Plains  and  i 

Gulf  Coast                :  35  15  1$ 

State                     :  185  16  17 


1/  Number  giving  labor  requirements  for  beef  cows  or  other 
cattle , 

2/  Includes  young  stock  and  bulls  in  dairy  as  well  as  beef 
herds,  '• 
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Table  15.-  Hogs:  Man-hours  per  sow  and  lifters ^  indicated  areas, 

Mississippi,  1950 


. Area  ] 

j    Records  * 

Average 
size  of 
herd 

:  Man-hours  ; 
;    per  sow  : 
:        and  : 
;     litters  ; 

,  Pigs 
■  per 
.  litter 

:  Average 
:  we  ight 
:  of  hogs 
:  marketed 

r  Number 

Sows 

Hours 

Number 

Pounds 

Delta                '  ! 

\  19 

k.3 

95 

7 

237 

Rvoiz-m  TiOptti  ' 

*->  J.  \Jv.XX      XJ  \J  CXl\L  4 

t        3^  ' 

C  t  u. 

103 

6 

211 

Clay  Hills       '  : 

20 

2,5 

95 

;      \  7 

2k2 

Northeast  i 

Prairie 

:  10 

1*2 

97 

7 

256 

Coastal  Plains  ; 

and  Gulf  Coast  : 

•  '  13 

2.2 

101 

6 

189 

State  j 

97 

2.7 

99 

6 

22h 

Table  16,-  Hogst  Relation  of  size  of  herd  to  man-hours  per  sow 
and  litters,  Mississippi,  1950 


f  Average 

: Man-hours 

•  m 

a  « 

Size  of 

!'  Records  ! 

:  size  of 

:per  sow 

:Pigs  per  ; 

Average  weight  of 

herd 

\  herd 

;  and 

s  litter  i 

hogs  marketed 

: litters 

•  • 

•  • 

[  Number 

Sows 

Hours 

Number 

Pounds 

1 

to  3  SOWS  ! 

f  59 

2.1 

110 

6 

227 

h 

or  more 

!  38 

9.6 

7k 

'  7 

218 
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Table  17.-  Chickens:  Man-hours  required  for  laying  flocks,  indicated 

areas,  Mississippi,  1950 


Average  s    Rate        :  Man-hours 


Area  j 

i    Records  : 

size  of  : 
flock  : 

of 
lay 

:  Per 
j  hen 

:  Per 

?  100  eggs 

 ^ 

',  Number 

Hens 

Eggs 

Hours 

Hours 

Delta 

r  15 

73 

7h 

3.53 

U.77 

Brown  Loam 

:  63 

69 

91 

3.hf 

3,82 

Clay  Hills 

i 

i  39 

73 

109 

3ch6 

3.17 

Northeast  Prairie  ! 

i  .  - 

t  17 

57 

99 

3. lib 

3.U3 

* 

Coastal  Plains  and: 

Gulf  Coast           s  2k 

53 

119 

,  2.93 

State  : 

I.  158 

67 

100 

3.U8 

3.U8 

Table  18.-  Chickens:    Relation  of  size  of  laying  flock  to  man-hours 

per  hen,  Mississippi,  1950 


* 

Rate 

Man-hours 

Size  of  flock 

:      Records  : 

of 

:       Per  . 

:  Per 

i  « 
i  « 

lay 

:  hen 

:    100  eggs 

t  Number 

Eggs  ; 

Hours 

Hours 

1x9  or  fewer  hens 

!  100 

98 

a. 30 

ha39 

50-99  : 

36 

100 

'  2.72 

2.72 

100  or  more  : 

r  22 

106 

1*92 

1.81 
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Table  19«-  Chickens?  Man-hotirs  required  for  replacement  flocks, 
indicated  areas,  Mississippi,  1950 


Area 

:  Records 

s         per  : 
flock 

per  chicken 

-L  d  J_  O 

!  Number 

Number 

Hours 

Delta  i 

\  15 

163 

2. hi 

Brown  Loam 

't  55 

113 

2.25 

v  J-d.y    ilXXXo  ! 

Oc 

Northeast  Prairie 

:  Ik 

111 

2.28 

Coastal  Plains  and  \ 
Gulf  Coast  ! 

i  23 

2*25 

State 

5 

loh 

2028 

Table  20,-  Farm  Maintenance:    Man-hours  per  farm,  indicated 

areas,  Mississippi,  1950 


Area 

t  Records 

:  Average 
:      size  of 
:  farm 

:  Time  for 

:  farm 

:  maintenance 

Number 

Acres 

Hours 

Delta 

i  17 

57 

3h9 

Brown  Loam  : 

t  22 

99 

hOO 

Clay  Hills 

i 

i  10 

86 

511 

Northeast  Prairie  i 

i  6 

83 

U60 

Coastal  Plains 

15 

89 

573 

Gulf  Coast  j 

6 

78 

U86 

* 

State                     :  76 

82 

U59 

